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He who entered last is looking out into the crowded street, our 
old friend in the spectacles has turned to the mantel-piece ; 
we are determined to fly, we must, we will. Away we go down 
the steep stairs at a bound, out into the busy street, away, 
away, now up against the houses, now out amid the whirling 
carriages, now almost down, now roughly handled, but onward 
still, for as we live they are in pursuit, and our hair rises and 
bur blood creeps. We have left the busy town behind us, and. 
are out on the dusty country road. It is night; the stars 
keep watch, and far away we hear the sound of feet, onward, 
onward, as if we were the fabled Jew who never stops to 
rest. There is a deep, thick, shadowy wood, where giant 
trees stretch out their arms, and stems and branches twist 
together in a strange mysterious fashion, and there is silence ; 
we rush forward, away, away, down dim mysterious aisles, 
and solemn dells ; but hark ! they are still behind, and we 
gnash our teeth, and strive to cry aloud, but there is a stifling 
sensation in our throat, and we cannot shout, and, flinging 
ourselves upon the ground, we press our face to the sod, and 
refuse to look up. But gradually, confusededly begin to 
know that the clock is ticking, and that we are still the same 
guiltless Jones that we were an hour before. 

Who has not at one period or another felt these or similar sen- 
sations? A poet makes Eugene Aram tell to one of his scholars 
the fearful story of his crime, and tell it as a dream. In Dream- 
land we do not know where we are going to, our mental ship 
has no pilot and no chart, our mind is governed' by no rules ; and 
though all the day long it has been as quiet a jade as ever worked 
in harness, becomes at night Pegasus foi then once, and scampers 
where it will, or upwards flies to brighter scenes in the world 
above, or carries us away, like another Mazeppa, into strange 
and dismal forests which make the heart grow cold. We lose 
our present self, and play fantastic tricks until the morning. 
No story of witchcraft and of aged dames riding on broomsticks 
through the air could be more wonderful than this. We are 
at the gold diggings, playing the old game of Tom Tidier' s 
ground, and picking up gold and silver, dux we came over in no 
emigrant ship. We are in the East, amid dark faces and pictu- 
resque turbans, and dear old memories, but we did not come by 
the Oriental Steam-Packet Company. We are in the frigid 
regions of the north, huge ice islands are about' us drifting 
triumphantly on the deep, deep sea; but we came there by 
no regular method, we flew there like a bird. We are in 
mines such as were disclosed to the man in the northern 
legend— trees effulgent with diamond fruits, pillars of gold 
and precious stones, fountains with water of a million hues, 



and over all a floating and' delicious music instead of- air. 
Well, we did not descend any shaft, we sank through the 
ground like a trick in a pantomime. 

And it is not only space that is destroyed, but time is over- 
leaped at a bound. We live in all ages as well- as in all 
countries ; backwards or forwards, this way or that way , it is 
all the same to us. And not only so, but the Tnanner in 
which we compress in our dreams is the most marvellous of 
all. A few seconds make up a lifetime. A sound suggests 
a train of thought, and ere the sound has died away the train 
is all complete. 

Strange old stories there are of dreams that have come true, 
that have been fulfilled to the very letter. Some, indeed/ 
interpret dreams in a variety of ways, in which every object- 
is rendered typical, and the whole thing resembles the picture- 
page of an hieroglyphic almanack ; and Lover tells us that 

" Dreams always go by contraries, my dear." 

However it may be, and without hazarding a word "about it, 
we must all admit that dreams are very mysterious ; that the 
mind, at liberty to wander where it will* plays wondrous 
tricks with us all. Strange it is when regal Mab -rides forth, 
drawn with a team of little atomies across men's noses as they 
lie asleep, galloping through lovers' brains, and over courtiers' 
knees, and lawyers' fingers, and soldiers' necks,, and ladies' 
lips; strange how she rides:— • 

<£ Her waggon spokes made of long spinners' legs ; 
The cover of the wings of grasshopper ;' 
The traces of the smallest spider's Web; - : 

The collars of the moonshine's wat'ry beams ; 
- Her whip r of cricket bone ; the lash of film." 

Some dreams, there are which we would not willingly forget ; 
some, indeed, that -we would willingly make , reality if we 
could. A beautiful thought of this kind is given by . Qolgridge 
in his " Ancient Mariner," when, as the ship of ^i^h comes 
near the shore, and one .familiar object after another' i£ seen, 
the wretched man cries out :^ ,.--.. • 

" Oh, dream of joy, is this indeed' v '. •„• >.t .-•_*•',,; 
: i- The lighthouse top I see ? :■•-;! :■:■.■. \n ;>_<'■;,-■•'•' 
. t_ Is this the. hill? is this the kirk?.;. ■,./ ..... 
.-■..•• Is tjiis mine own country? r .\r .•_.. , r[ .\ , . ; 

' ' We glided over the harbour bar,' ; " 

And I with sobs did pray, ''■•■■• • •■•'•*■". • - 
' Oh, let me be awake, my Gocl, 

Or let me sleep away.' " ^n... ;; 



BOMAN BraS. 



Rome is still full of the remains of departed greatness. At 
every corner of the city, and in every mile of the Romagna, we 
meet with the monuments of the wealth, power, and science 
of the empire. Two of these we have selected for illustration, 
but they refer to very different periods of Roman history— the 
one to its infancy, and the other to its decline. 

In the foreground of our first engraving may be seen an 
ancient fountain, called Meta Sudans, or the Sweating Foun- 
tain : near it, upon a height, the ruins of the Temple of Venus ; 
and in the background, the arch of Titus, and the modem 
Capitol. The fountain, which was a jet d'eau, and is at 
present in ruins, was in existence under Nero. According to 
Cassiodorus, it was rebuilt in the reign of Domitian. Tradi- 
tion states that the gladiators, on issuing from the Colosseum, 
which is but a few yards distant, came to wash their bloody 
hands in its clear basin. In the midst was one of those columns 
in the form of a cone, such as were used in the circus to 
regulate the course of the horses, and from the top a jet of 
water shot up into the air, and fell back in a shower into the 
basin. 

Some antiquaries have supposed that this cone served also 



to mark the spot w&eve four of the districts, into which 
ancient Rome was divided, met, viz., the 2nd, 3rd, 4th, and 
10th. 

The Temple of Venus and Rome, the ruins of which, hide 
from the spectator the church of Santa Fraiicesca Romana, 
was built upon a plan sketched by the Emperor Adrian. 
Venus and Rome, considered as a goddess, were united,; in 
consequence of the divine relationship established through 
the medium of iEneas. A portico, composed , of a double. , 
row of granite columns, was raised upon an area of five 
hundred feet in length, and th^ee hundred in breadth, the 
remains of which still exists" the columns were about a yard 
and a half in diameter. This portico was only an approach to 
the main body of the building, which was 340 feet in : length, 
and 180 in breadth. In the two facades were ten columns of 
Parian marble, and at the sides twenty, all fluted; and of the 
Corinthian order of architecture. In the area, between the 
portico and the peristyle of the temple, properly so-called, 
were two great marble pillars standing alone, and each sup- 
porting a statue. The oella was divided into three parts, and : 
was covered with Parian marble. The floor of the portico 
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was paved with the same material. The roof was covered with 
bronze, which Pope Honorius I. caused to be torn off, in order 
to place it on the basilica of the Vatican. Seven steps led up 
to the vestibule of the temple, and five more from the vestibule 
to the cella. The interior of the double cella was adorned by 
porphyry pillars, of which some fragments have been found. 
The roof, decorated with stuccoed caissons, was gilt all over, 
as were also the inside walls of the cella, and the pavement 



a female figure, representing Rome. He holds in his hand the 
general's baton of office, and is crowned by victory. A crowd 
of soldiers, citizens, senators, and lictors follow, carrying palm 
branches in their hands. On another bas-relief are the 
Jewish prisoners, the table of shewbread, the golden candle- 
stick, the tables of the law, the sacred vessels of which the 
temple at Jerusalem was plundered. The frieze of the cornice 
represents the rest of the'triumphal pomp. The river of Jor- 




THE SWEATING BOUNDARY. 



was of antique yellow,, and serpentine. The only important 
fragments of the ruins of the temple which still remain 
are the foundation of some parts of the walls of the cella, 
and the niche in which were placed the statues of the two 
goddesses. 

The arch of Titus was erected after the death of that prince, 
during the reign of Domitian, to commemorate the conquest of 
Jerusalem. This was composed of a single arcade, forty -five 
feet in height, and built entirely of Pentelican marble. Four 
of the eight half-fluted columns of the Composite order, which 
adorn the two facades, have been destroyed ; there now remain 
only two at each side ; but those which look towards the forum 
are not entire. Two admirable bas-reliefs beneath the arch, 
representing the triumph of Titus, have unfortunately been 
mutilated. In one the emperor appears in his chariot, led by 



dan is personified and borne by two men, and there appear 
priests leading oxen for the sacrifices, and soldiers of the 
legion of Minerva, haying the Gorgon's head upon their round 
bucklers. Four splendid victories adorn the archivolt. A 
fine cramp in the shape of a bracket forms the key of the 
arch, and in the midst of these ornaments Titus is seen 
riding to heaven on an eagle. The arch Avas restored by 
Pope Pius VII. 

The famous vale of Egeria, in which, according to the 
ancient tradition, Numa Pompilius consulted the nymph, and 
in secret converse learnt from her the art of governing, ex- 
tended, according' to Semmacus, from Mount Celio to the 
Mount of Gold (the Pseudo-Aventino). The sacred fountain, 
by whose bubbling waters the priest-king sought inspiration, 
has long ago disappeared. 
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At the present clay the name of the fountain of Egeria is 
given to a nymphsea, situated three miles farther on in the 
valley of CafFarella. The nymphesae were little edifices, sacred 
to springs and streams. That of the valley of CafFarella ap- 
pears to have been built about the time of Vespasian. It has 
nine niches, which were formerly in white marble, with cor- 
nices of red marble. The floor was serpentine, and the walls, 
at least in the lower part, verd antique. The statue, lying at 
the bottom, is headless, but it is easy to perceive that it per- 
onified a river or streamlet. 



He who wanders amidst ruins that he may give way to 
reverie, sees little in them but a melancholy contrast. Most 
people have read Volney's reflections amidst the ruins of 
Palmyra. " The solitude of death has succeeded to the surg- 
ing crowds that once thronged these porticoes. The silence of 
the tomb now prevails where the hum of busy commerce once 
was heard. The gorgeous opulence of a city of trade is changed 
to hideous poverty. The palaces of kings are now the lairs of 
wild beasts. Plocks graze upon the the threshold of temples, 
and filthy reptiles dwell in the holy places of the gods." 




THE FOUNTAIN OF EGERIA. 



THE BROTHERS.— AN ENGLISH TALE. 



In the outskirts of a small town in Devonshire there. stands 
to this day a small farm-house, of picturesque though ruined 
aspect. It had once been far more extensive, but its owner, a 
careless and unenergetic man, had gradually parted with acres, 
and allowed the principal portion of his dwelling to go in 
the course of twenty years to ruin, until there remained 
habitable but a kitchen and two bedrooms.- More addicted to 
sporting and betting on horse-races, than to assiduous atten- 
tion to his interests, Edward Sargent had become a distressed 
farmer, not from bad harvests or misfortune, but from 
thoughtlessness or love of pleasure. It was in vain that 



his wife strove to supply his presence. She had a young 
family to attend to ; and besides, good, true, prudent Esther 
was a townsman's child, whom he had married for her 
beauty and personal good qualities, but who though an 
excellent wife and better mother, was not the woman to 
replace the absent agriculturist. She had, as I have said, a 
family, two boys and a girl, whom she brought up as well as 
she could. They had not much out-door education, because, 
at the very time when they should have gone to school, the in- 
come of the farmer decreased in consequence of heavy losses, 
and then came death and took away the head of the house. 



